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asked for and promised over and over again doesn't appear, it's all over in Breslau," the radioman had told Paul.
And our fate in the Hirschberg valley depended upon Breslau. It was true that Schorner's troops, stationed along the mountain range, had beaten back an advance group of the Red Army at Lauban. But how could they resist the main body, which was still being held at Breslau? The fate of the Riesengebirge seemed sealed.
I slept little that night. I thought of my homeland, of my family, of the helpless old Hauptmanns downstairs, and of Wiesenstein, their peerless home, only a very small part of whose treasures C. F. W. Behl had after all, been able to save. What still remained here was of inestimable value to scholars, to the German people, and to the Hauptmann family.
I felt it was fortunate that Paul was in the house. There was no doubt that his personality did not harmonize with the Hauptmanns. But that seemed to me a matter of minor importance, in view of the situation in which the elderly couple found themselves. His manual dexterity helped Hauptmann's sciatica. His adaptability was precisely the right quality for the dark days that were coming . . .
My mind more at ease, I fell into a light sleep. And in my dream I saw Wiesenstein again in the festive days of its glory . . .
There was a family celebration with a small group of friends, of whom I was one. It blended with other festivities, those organized on the spur of the moment always being the best. In my dream I recognized the Behls, Erich Ebermeyer, Count Richthofen and Count York and their wives. Standing bent over the grand piano was the Countess York von Wartenburg, the still beautiful actress Else Eckersberg, who had become famous for her thrilling performance as Hannele. At the piano sat the Countess Richthofen, who was a well-known opera singer under her Swedish maiden name, Sigrid Johannsen. To her own accompaniment she was singing a colorful, passionate medley of French, Italian, English, and American popular songs. And then Mrs. Eckersberg gave hilarious imitations of famous personalities of stage and film.
During a pause Hauptmann said, "How narrow our life here really is and how many other colorful worlds are hinted at by what we have just seen and heard!"
This was during the days of the final battle for Stalingrad. The violent course of events there was present in the back of all our minds, like a dark shadow. The last and most brutal epoch of control by National Socialism, characterized by the Blockleiter* had begun in Germany. Hauptmann sighed gently in the midst of all the gaiety.
At an advanced hour, he himself began to speak . . . His beautiful
* Party official under National Socialism, a major part of whose  function was informing on "unreliable" elements in the houses under his supervision.